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Barton  Rees  Pogue 
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"Crestwood"  and  "Mabel"  and  "Everett," 

And  the  shepherds,  "Noble,"  and  "Master, 
Extended  such  welcome  that  all  of  us 
Could  feel  our  hearts  beat  faster. 

There  wasn’t  a  moment  that  live-long  day, 
They  didn't  see  to  our  pleasure, 

From  the  hats  we  wore  to  food  we  ate 
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Was  joy  in  gospel  measure. 
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Down  the  Highways  and  over  the  marshes 
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Camo  the  merry-making  Larshes, 

For  six  worlds  and  ten  creations 
Couldn’t  resist  these  grand  invitations. 
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Officers  five,  as  in  any  clan, 

Were  there  from  the  time  the  day  began— 
Uncle  John  with  his  smile  and  his  quiet  air 
Welcomed  the  Larshes  from  everywhere. 

Grant  was  present,  and  James,  I  see 

,  t  x*  )  T  |!.  *  !•  '  » 

Was  writing  a  lot  of  Larsh  history. 

Bertha  read  the  minutes,  and  undertook 
The  finding  of  something  in  her  BIG  pocketbook, 
And  J.  Hcmer  Larsh,  O,  he  was  thar 
With  a  new  white  hat  and  a  black  cigar, 

Officers  five,  in  a  happy  mood, 

"Officered''  best  when  it  came  to  food. 
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JOHN  H.  LARSH 
President 


GRANT  LARSH 
V-President 
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JAMES  LARSH 
Historian 


J.  HOMER  LARSH 
Treasurer 


BERTHA  E.  LARSH 

Secretary 


"RECEPTION  COMMITTEE" 

Frc.nk  Johnston  Homer  l.arsh 

John  Longsfreth  Sherman  jBrOwn 

Chas.  Unget  Janies  Larsfa 

Harry  Newman  Walter  Perry 
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Soft-ball  for  many 
Tennis  for  fow 


Croquet  for  all 
Much  swimming  to  do 
^  ,-nuts  and  pop  ' 
And  crisp  crackjack, 
did  them  a  lot 
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EVERETT  P.  LARSH 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


September  13,  1939 


Mrs.  Leila  R.  Lemon 
Morning  Sun,  Ohio 

Dear  Mrs.  Lemon: 

Miss  Bertha  E.  larsh  of  Richmond  has  requested 
that  a  copy  of  the  1938  Larsh  Reunion  Souvenir 
Booklet  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  we  are  glad  to 
enclose  this  copy  herewith. 


t 

end. 


L.  Turner 
Secretary 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  2o2JL463 
COLONEL  PAUL  LARSH* 


It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  so  much  of  the 
early  history  of  Preble  County,  and  of  its  earliest 
settlers,  has  been  suffered  to  fade  from  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  One  after  another  of  the 
pioneer  heroes  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  and  left 
no  written  record  of  the  times  and  scenes  that  they 
passed  through.  Thus  our  early  history  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dim,  and  its  facts  and  incidents  less 
and  less  easily  recalled.  How  much  better  the  history 
of  Preble  County  would  have  been  written  twenty 
years  ago  than  it  can  now — or  ten  years  or  even  one 
year  ago.  Year  by  year  the  task  becomes  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  no  one  has  felt  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  task. 

These  reflections  are  thrown  out,  to  pave  the  way 
for  saying,  that  in  the  preparation  of  these  sketches, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  up  the  subjects  in  the  order 
of  time,  properly  speaking.  The  data  in  so  many 
cases  are  so  meager  and  difficult  of  procurement  that 
the  writers  must  necessarily  conform  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  use  the  materials  as  they  are  presented. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  day  of  October, 
A.D.  1782— he  and  the  late  Gen.  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
having  been  born  on  the  same  day.  He  was  of 
French  extraction,  his  grandfather — also  named 
Paul  —  having  emigrated  from  France  about  1754 
or  ’55.  He  came  from  either  the  city  or  vicinity  of 
Strassburg  on  the  Rhine,  and  with  an  only  brother 
and  sister  settled  first  in  Canada.  It  might  be  inter- 
)  esting  to  relate  a  few  incidents  in  his  career,  as 

connected  with  pioneer  life  in  Ohio. 

Our  French  emigrant  very  soon  left  his  brother 
and  sister  in  Canada,  and  providing  himself  with  a 
stock  of  merchandise  suitable  for  trading  with  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  forests,  conveyed  them  by 
some  means  to  a  Shawnee  village,  situated,  as  near 
as  can  be  now  ascertained,  near  the  present  town 
of  Xenia.  This  was  about  the  year  1756.  He  had 
been  there  some  two  or  three  years,  and  came  to  be 
highly  esteemed  by  his  savage  customers,  when  a 
white  woman  with  three  children — who  had  been 
captured  in  a  raid  into  Virginia— was  brought  to  the 
village.  This  lady,  with  her  children,  he  rescued 
from  her  captors,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  goods  and 
furs,  took  them  in  a  canoe  down  the  Little  Miami 
to  the  Ohio,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
up  that  stream  to  the  flourishing  cantonment  of 
Kaskaskia,  where  they  were  married.  Here  was  born 
Charles  Larsh,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  here  they  remained  until  that  flourish¬ 
ing  and  happy  community  was  broken  up  by  an 
incursion  of  British  troops,  some  time  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He,  with  his  family,  was  taken 
by  the  British  troops  to  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh — • 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  he  located  upon 
George’s  creek,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  the  balance  of  his  days. 


But  to  return  to  our  subject — when  young  Paul 
was  some  four  years  old,  his  father  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  new  territory  of  Kentucky, 
then  the  theme  of  unbounded  praise  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  fertility,  abundance  of  game,  and  salubrity  of 
climate.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  privations 
and  dangers,  at  that  time  incident  to  a  journey 
down  the  Ohio  river  in  an  open  boat,  through  a 
wilderness  region  infested  with  hostile  savages.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  the  voyage  from  Uniontown, 
Penn.,  to  Maysville,  Ky.,  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  in  due  time  the  family  established  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  were 
reared,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  and  privations 
incident  to  a  life  in  the  wilderness. 

Before  attaining  his  majority,  our  subject,  with 
his  father’s  family,  located  upon  the  Ohio  river, 
near  the  present  site  of  Manchester,  Ohio,  where  all 
hands  were  employed  for  several  years  in  building 
flat-boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  custom  then,  was  to  load  a 
flat-boat,  carrying  from  60  to  100  tons,  with  the 
various  products  of  the  country,  float  it  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  there  dispose 
of  boat  and  cargo — the  proceeds  of  which  was 
usually  received  in  silver — then  the  crew  return 
home  on  foot,  through  the  wilderness  of  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  then  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee,  Chicasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  of  In¬ 
dians.  The  subject  of  our  present  sketch  made 
several  voyages  of  this  kind  whilst  a  young  man, 
usually  purchasing  a  mustang  or  Mexican  horse,  in 
New  Orleans,  on  which  to  pack  the  silver — Spanish 
milled  dollars^— the  proceeds  of  his  boat  and  cargo, 
himself  and  crew  making  the  journey  of  about 
twelve  hundred  miles  on  foot — almost  the  entire 
way  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  having  then  attained  the 
age  of  24  years,  and  not  having  seen  the  place  of 
his  nativity  since  his  infancy,  Mr.  Larsh  determined 
to  revisit  his  native  home.  If  we  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  at  that  day  most  of  the  way  between  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maysville,  and  Uniontown  in  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  for  the  most  part  traversed 
by  roads  impracticable  for  vehicles,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  an  entire  day’s  ride  between  houses,  it  will 
be  understood  that  a  trip  of  that  kind  was  no  mean 
affair,  and  not  to  be  rashly  ventured  upon.  The 
journey  was  made,  however,  on  horseback,  and  it 
was  during  this  visit,  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  that 
our  subject  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mercy 
Minor,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Minor,  of  Green 
County,  Pa.,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage  on 
the  6th  day  of  November,  1806.  Within  a  few  days 
after  marriage,  he  and  his  wife  started  on  their 
journey  to  the  west.  They  made  the  trip  on  horse- 


♦NOTE:  This  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Paul  Larsh  was  written  by 
John  Charles  Larsh,  brother  of  Elizabeth  Charles  Larsh,  wife  of  LeRoi 
Larsh,  and  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  sketch  which  appeared  in  ‘The  Eaton 
Register',  Tuesday,  March  25th,  1875. 
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back,  arriving  at  his  father’s  residence,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  early  in  the  month  of  December  of 
that  year. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  relate  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  this  horseback  trip.  Somewhere  between 
Wheeling  and  Chillicothe,  and  where  there  was  an 
unusually  wide  space  between  settlements,  night 
overtook  them — having  ridden  all  day  without  see¬ 
ing  a  house — before  reaching  the  settlement  at 
which  they  expected  to  remain  over  night.  The 
road  being  little  better  than  a  mere  bridle  path,  and 
being  more  or  less  obscurred  by  the  falling  leaves, 
soon  after  dark  they  found  that  they  had  lost  their 
road.  After  some  time  occupied  in  vainly  trying  to 
regain  their  path,  and  fearing  that  they  would,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  wander  still  farther  from 
it,  they  concluded  to  remain  all  night  there  in  the 
wilderness.  To  this  end,  they  unsaddled  their  horses, 
and  tethered  them  to  saplings,  spread  one  saddle- 
blanket  on  the  ground  for  a  bed,  arranged  their 
saddles  at  the  root  of  a  tree  for  pillows,  used  the 
other  saddle-blanket  for  a  covering,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  there  until  morning — their  sleep  frequently 
disturbed  during  the  night  by  the  howling  of  wolves. 
Early  the  next  morning,  by  a  little  search  they  re¬ 
covered  the  road,  and  by  ten  o’clock  reached  a 
house  where  they  procured  breakfast. 

Some  time  during  the  ensuing  winter  Mr.  Larsh 
entered,  at  the  Land  Office  in  Cincinnati,  the  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  Section  No.  10,  in  Dixon  township, 
in  this  county.  He  moved  onto  this  land  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  arriving  there  with  his  wife,  a  pair  of 
horses,  one  cow,  and  a  sow  and  pigs,  on  the  6th  day 
of  April,  1809.  They  arrived  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and  constructed  a  camp  beside  a  large  black- 
walnut  tree  that  had  been  blown  down  by  a  storm. 
In  front  of  this  camp  they  built  a  fire,  to  do  their 
cooking,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  large  tree  they  threw  down  some 
straw  for  a  bed  for  the  sow  and  pigs.  They  were 
there  located  in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  not  a 
‘stick  amiss,’  and  but  few  settlers  anywhere  near 
them.  As  some  indications  of  the  gloomy  prospect 
then  surrounding  them,  an  incident  may  be  related. 
During  the  first  night  of  their  stay  in  this  camp,  the 
wolves  seized  and  carried  off  one  of  the  pigs  from 
its  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  log  from  their 
camp. 

From  the  residence  of  Charles  Sweringen — Larsh’s 
uncle — on  Cotton  run,  in  Butler  County,  to  the 
Pottenger  settlement  on  Seven-mile  where  Camden 
now  is,  they  had  a  somewhat  travelled  road,  but 
from  thence  to  their  place  of  destination,  they  had 
to  cut  a  road  through  the  wilderness,  where  the  foot 
of  a  white  man  had  never  before  been.  This  was  a 
labor  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  and  difficulty. 
At  that  time,  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now 
Dixon  township,  there  were  but  very  few  persons 
living.  Eli  Dixon,  and  his  brother,  Joseph,  had  been 
a  year  or  two  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Alex. 
Huffman,  and  James  Kircheval  was  living  in  that 


township  also.  There  were  also,  perhaps,  a  few 
settlers  in  the  south  part  of  the  township,  but  the 
data  are  too  uncertain  to  justify  the  mention  of 
names. 

After  erecting  a  small  log  cabin  in  which  to  live, 
our  subject  commenced  energetically  felling  the 
forest  and  preparing  a  field  in  which  to  raise  a  crop 
of  corn.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  almost  the 
middle  of  April  before  he  got  fairly  to  work  in  his 
‘clearing,’  and  that  he  had  the  unbroken  green 
forest  to  contend  with,  he  prepared  the  ground  and 
planted  six  acres  of  corn  that  same  spring.  As  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  privations  and  tribulations  that  beset 
the  pioneers  of  that  day,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
relate  how  he  had  to  subsist  through  that  first  sum¬ 
mer,  whilst  his  first  crop  was  growing.  At  that  time 
there  was  literally  no  breadstuff  to  be  procured 
nearer  to  his  residence  than  some  distance  down 
below  the  town  of  Hamilton,  and  no  mills  to  grind 
grain  any  nearer.  During  the  first  summer,  when  he 
was  out  of  meal  for  bread,  he  would  ride  down  to 
some  farmer  who  had  corn  to  spare,  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  Hamilton,  which  would  consume  one  day.  Then 
work  two  days  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  In  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  take  it  to  the  mill,  stay  there  all 
night  and  get  it  ground  into  meal,  and  the  fourth 
day  carry  it  on  his  horse  home  with  him.  When  the 
supply  was  exhausted,  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

One  advantage  the  early  pioneers  had,  however, 
which  should  not  be  omitted--they  had  game  aplenty. 
The  forests  were  full  of  deer  and  turkey,  and  no  one 
need  be  destitute  of  meat  at  any  time.  No  part  of 
the  Miami  Valley  was  ever  more  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  game  than  was  Preble  County.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch — a  native  of  the  county — remembers 
very  well  of  the  time,  when  to  be  without  venison 
was  the  exception.  Up  to  the  year  1818  there  was 
apparently  no  diminution  of  the  number  of  deer 
in  the  forests,  but  the  remarkable  crust  on  the 
snow,  of  the  winter  of  1817-18,  was  so  destructive 
to  the  deer,  that  they  were  never  very  numerous 
afterward. 

On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1808,  the  first  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Preble  County  met.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing,  James  Caldwell,  returned  a  list  of  horses  and 
cattle  in  Israel  township — which  then  comprised 
Israel,  Dixon,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  townships — 
amounting  to  176  horses  and  123  cattle,  and  for 
taking  and  returning  which  list,  the  board  allowed 
him  the  munificent  sum  of  six  dollars.  His  terri¬ 
tory  was  24  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  This  re¬ 
turn  of  stock  is  mentioned  merely  as  indicative  of 
the  probably  population  of  the  given  territory  at 
that  time.  There  was  probably  not  to  exceed  75 
families  then  resident  within  the  territory  named, 
or  an  average  of  less  than  20  families  to  a  township. 
The  time  named  is  about  one  year  subsequent  to 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Larsh.  Within  a  year  or  two 
thereafter,  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs,  having  been  appointed  as 
lister,  or  assessor,  for  several  successive  years. 
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At  the  October  election  in  the  year  1812,  Paul 
Larsh  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Preble  County,  being 
the  successor  in  office  of  Jacob  Fudge,  who  was  the 
first  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  served  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Ward,  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  office  four  years.  In  1818  Mr.  Larsh 
was  again  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1820,  thus  serving  in  all  six  years. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1819,  Sheriff  Larsh 
moved  to  Eaton,  where  he  remained  three  years  to 
a  day — returning  to  his  farm  in  Dixon  township  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1822.  In  the  spring  of  1829 
he  removed  to  a  farm  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
four  miles  east  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  farm 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Jacob  Crist,  at  which 
place  he  remained  until  the  year  1833,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  a  mill  property  on  Whitewater,  five  miles 
below  Richmond.  Previous  to  his  removal  to  Eaton, 
he  had  been  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  his 
township,  and  Captain  of  Militia,  and  shortly  after 
his  removal  to  Eaton  was  elected  Colonel  of  his 
regiment,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
after  his  return  to  the  farm. 

During  the  war  of  1812  he  served  a  tour  of  duty 
as  Quartermaster,  having  charge  of  the  supplies  for 
Fort  Nisbet,  Fort  Black  and  Fort  Greenville.  And 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  relate,  that  during 
the  war,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  service,  there  was 
a  camp  of  friendly  Shawnee  Indians  that  wintered 
on  the  Fourmile  bottom,  some  90  or  100  rods  south 
of  his  cabin.  Their  stay  there  was  deemed  quite  a 
protection,  for  it  was  thought  that  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  detect  and  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
any  band  of  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  year  1867,  Col.  Larsh,  then  verging  upon 
85  years  of  age,  took  a  trip  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  a  tract  of  land  which 
he  owned  in  Randolph  County,  in  that  state,  and 
also  to  make  arrangements  to  regain  possession  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  American  bottom,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  village  of  Kaskaskia,  once  owned  by  his 
grandfather.  Whilst  there,  and  before  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  of  choleraic  type,  and  died  on  the 
13th  day  of  August  of  that  year,  1867 — and  was 
buried  near  the  former  residence  of  his  grandfather, 
and  birthplace  of  his  father. 

Col.  Larsh  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children — seven  brothers  and  four  sisters — all  of 
whom,  except  one,  raised  large  families.  His  own 


family  consisted  of  eleven  children — six  sons  and 
five  daughters,  besides  one  son  who  died  in  infancy. 
The  exception  above  named  is  Lewis  Larsh,  now 
living  in  this  county  at  the  age  of  91,  and  whose 
family  consisted  of  but  one  daughter.  Brought  up 
in  the  wilderness,  comparatively,  where  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  were  extremely  limited,  he 
attained  manhood  almost  destitute  of  learning, 
never  having  attended  school  but  three  months  in 
his  life.  His  quick  perceptive  powers,  and  remark¬ 
ably  retentive  memory,  however,  enabled  him  to 
master,  as  if  by  intuition,  all  the  details  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  any  business  with  which  he  had  anything 
to  do. 

Col.  Larsh  was  a  remarkably  symetrically  built, 
well  proportioned  man,  5  ft.  10  inches  high,  com¬ 
pactly  knit,  and  weighing,  when  in  the  prime  of  life 
about  175  pounds.  He  was  very  athletic,  active  and 
hardy — capable  of  undergoing  almost  any  amount 
of  fatigue,  and  was  always  first  choice  at  a  log¬ 
rolling.  His  complexion  was  fair,  hair  light,  and 
uncommonly  fine  bright  blue  eyes.  His  brain  was 
extremely  large — his  head  being  of  the  same  circum¬ 
ference  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  originally  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  uncommonly  fine  physical  organism, 
and  had  he  taken  that  care  of  himself,  in  early  life, 
that  many  frail  persons  are  compelled  to  do,  he 
might  easily  have  lived  beyond  a  century  of  years. 

As  to  his  mental  development,  he  was  notable  for 
strong,  sound  common  sense,  ready  perception,  re¬ 
markable  retentive  memory,  logical,  comprehensive, 
and  rapid  in  his  deductions.  He  was  extremely 
social  in  disposition,  fond  of  society  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  sagacious  in  his  judgment  of  men. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  with 
this  sketch.  Of  such  material  as  we  have  tried  to 
portray,  were  the  pioneers  of  this  now  beautiful 
and  prosperous  land  composed.  Those  heroes  were 
no  common  men,  and  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  not  be,  because  the  common  type  of  humanity 
could  not  have  achieved  what  they  did.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case  demanded  it,  and  nature  prepared  a 
race  of  giants  to  reclaim  these  broad  lands  from  the 
condition  of  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  cause  them 
to  teem  with  the  fruits  of  civilization  and  industry. 
Take  the  large  majority  of  the  young  men  of  this 
day,  and  place  them  in  the  condition  of  those 
pioneers,  and  require  them  to  accomplish  similar 
results,  and  they  would  perish  by  the  thousand  like 
the  stubble  before  the  driving  flame,  in  the  face  of 
the  dangers  and  privations  in  their  road. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  A  NOTED  INDIAN 

CHIEF — “BLUEJACKET”* 


It  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  of  men,  if  indeed  it  was  ever 
generally  known  that  Chief  Bluejacket  was  a  white 
man.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  one  of  a  numerous 
family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  many  of  whom  settled 
in  this  state  and  Kentucky  at  an  early  day  and 
many  descendants  of  whom  still  reside  in  this  state. 

His  name  was  Marmaduke  Van  Swearingen.  I 
cannot  recall  the  name  of  his  father,  or  the  place  of 
nativity,  except  that  it  was  in  Western  Virginia.  He 
had  brothers:  John,  Vance,  Thomas,  Joseph,  Stull 
and  Charles  and  one  sister,  Sarah,  and  perhaps 
more.  Marmaduke  was  captured  by  the  Shawnee 
Indians  when  out  with  a  younger  brother  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  some  time  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

He  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  taken 
and  was  a  stout,  healthy,  well  developed,  athletic 
youth,  and  became  a  model  of  manly  activity, 
strength  and  symmetry  when  of  full  age.  He  and  a 
younger  brother  were  together  when  captured  and 
he  agreed  to  go  with  his  captors  and  become  natural¬ 
ized  among  them,  provided  they  would  allow  his 
brother  to  return  home  safely.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  by  his  captors  and  carried  out  in  good 
faith  by  both  parties. 

When  captured,  Marmaduke,  (or  “Duke,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  called)  was  dressed  in  a  blue  linsey 
blouse,  or  hunting  shirt  from  which  garment  he 
took  his  Indian  name  of  “Bluejacket.” 

During  his  boyhood  he  had  formed  a  strong  taste 
of  predilection  for  the  free,  savage  life,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  wild  American 
Indians  and  frequently  expressed  his  determination 
that  when  he  attained  manhood  he  would  take  up 
his  abode  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

I  am  not  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  this  trans¬ 
action  except  by  approximating  it  by  reference  to 
other  events.  It  is  traditionally  understood  that 
Marmaduke  was  taken  by  the  Indians  about  three 
years  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Sarah,  (who 
was  the  grandmother  of  the  writer  of  this  article) 
and  she  was  married  in  the  year  1781. 

Although  we  have  no  positive  information  of  the 
fact,  traditional  or  otherwise,  yet  it  is  believed  that 
the  band  or  tribe  with  which  Bluejacket  took  up  his 
residence,  lived  at  that  time  on  the  Sciota  river, 
somewhere  between  Chillicothe  and  Circleville.  After 
arriving  at  his  new  adopted  home,  Marmaduke  or 


“Bluejacket”  entered  with  such  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fullness  into  all  habits,  sports  and  labors  of  his 
associates,  that  he  soon  became  very  popular  among 
them.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  as  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  as  such  took  part  in  all  the  councils 
and  campaigns  of  his  time.  He  took  a  wife  of  the 
Shawnees  and  reared  several  children,  among  them 
but  one  son.  This  son  was  called  Jim  Bluejacket 
and  was  a  rather  dissipated  wild  and  reckless  fellow, 
who  was  quite  well  known  on  the  upper  Miami  river 
during  and  after  the  War  of  1812.  He  left  a  family 
of  several  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  are 
now  living  in  Kansas.  With  one  of  whom,  Charles 
Bluejacket,  the  writer  of  this,  has  long  kept  up  a 
correspondence.  I  first  saw  Charles  at  the  time  the 
Shawnee  nation  was  removed  from  Ohio  to  Kansas 
under  the  conduct  of  the  National  Government 
in  1833. 

He  is  a  well  educated,  highly  intellectual  and 
intelligent  gentleman  and  in  all  respects,  features, 
voice,  contour  and  movement,  except  as  to  his  dark 
color,  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  Van  Swearingens. 

Charles  Bluejacket  has  been  a  visitor  at  my  house 
not  above  eleven  years  ago  and  exhibits  all  the 
attributes  of  a  well  bred,  polished  and  self  possessed 
gentleman. 

This  was  written  March,  1877,  by  Thomas 
J.  Larsh. 

The  Sarah  Van  Swearingen  mentioned  was 
the  wife  of  Charles  Larsh  and  mother  of  Paul, 
Lewis,  John,  Samuel,  Charles,  Joseph,  Tolli¬ 
ver,  etc.  So  Chief  Bluejacket  was  yours  and 
my  great,  great  uncle. 

(Signed)  Ollitippa  Unger. 

Clipping  from  a  Topeka  newspaper,  November 
1st,  1904. 

"Charles  Bluejacket  Dead” 

(Aged  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  succumbs  to 
pneumonia.) 

Chetopa,  Nov.  1. — Charles  Bluejacket,  chief  of 
the  Shawnee  Indians,  died  at  his  home  at  Blue¬ 
jacket,  a  few  miles  south  of  Chetopa,  Saturday.  He 
recently  took  a  trip  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to 
locate  the  grave  of  a  prophet  and  took  a  heavy  cold, 
which  lead  to  his  death.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister 
and  had  been  chief  many  years  and  was  a  fine  old 
man.  He  was  over  eighty  years  old. 


♦Marmaduke  Van  Swearingen,  who  became  Chief  Bluejacket,  was  the 
brother  of  Sarah  Van  Swearingen,  the  wife  of  Charles  Larsh,  who  was  the 
father  of  Colonel  Paul  Larsh.  While  Bluejacket  was  an  uncle  of  Colonel 
Paul  Larsh,  he  was  not  a  blood  relative  to  the  Larsh  family. 
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